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its role in relation to other peoples, education is likely to be more innovative
than when the literary studies concentrate upon the wisdom literature of the
past and serve primarily to narrow one's intellectual horizons or divert attention
from the social or cultural problems of the contemporary civilization.

3.  When the sciences and applied sciences are taught with concern for under-
standing the general principles involved as well as for the application to technical
and practical problems, the education is likely to be more innovative than when
they are  taught primarily as rules of thumb contained in "how-to-do-it"
manuals.

4.  When the attitudes inculcated in students stress an achievement motivation
directed at public service for the wider society as well as individual excellence of
work, the education is likely to be more innovative than when it concentrates on
developing the feelings appropriate to the ascribed status or particularistic
loyalties of an ethnic, religious, kinship, or intellectual elite.

5.  When the teaching profession is so organized that its priorities include
continuing efforts to promote the society's powers of adaptability and its ability
to deal with an increasing complexity of social institutions and when the
profession enables its members themselves to become creative producers in the
arts and sciences, education will be more innovative and liberating than when the
organized profession concentrates primarily on protecting the selection, stan-
dards, qualifications, and welfare of its own members.

6.  When education becomes predominantly formalistic and uncreative, divorced
from the major practical affairs of society, and closely held by a privileged
academic elite, it helps to promote social rigidity and general decline of vitality
in the civilization itself.

I believe that the history of Mesopotamian education illustrates these generaliza-
tions. At least, they may serve as hypotheses to be tested when we come to the
civilizations and to the eras when the written historical records permit considerably
more confidence in making general propositions.

C.   THE WIDENING ORBIT OF CIVILIZATION
We now double back in time to discuss very briefly the history of education in the
other major civilizations that marked the Afro-Eurasian ecumene in ancient times. (See
Figures 1.1 and 1.2.) The second major center of civilizational development was in the
Nile Valley of northern African; the third in the river valleys of northern India; the
fourth on the islands and shores of the Aegean Sea; and the fifth in the river valleys of
northern China.26 We shall deal first with Egypt, and then very briefly with India and
China before moving to the Aegean which led directly to Greece and to the West.
Education in Egyptian Civilization
We begin this essay on the role of education in Egyptian civilization by asking the
question, "Does the curve of educational development as outlined for Mesopotamia
25 Archeological finds in 1970 point to a flourishing civilization lying about equidistant between
Sumer and the Indus valley in southeastern Iran.